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Maitecdotes of the Richt Honorable 
CHARLES AMES FOX. 


fconchup? D FROM OUR LAST, 

HIS friends have frequently, and with 
great justice, urged, in exculpation of his 
frailfies, that his powers are too great and 
ue long unemployed. Who- 
d accurately to the nature 
of man nius ensible, that the stronger 
our intellect aculiies are, exercise is the 
more desirable, and that, in most charac- 
ters, gvamus and “ambition are so strictly 
proportionate as, in many cases, to become 
almost svaonimous terms. There i is there- 
fore a stimulus, @ principle of activity or 
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reftiessness, i iil inal and transcendent 
aminds, of which those formed on an infe- 


rior scale have no adequate peli 
And, perhaps, it is owing chiefly to. the 
direction received from “habit, Ts ty, 
or example tnat this disposition terminates 
in the greatest worth or the greatest wick- 
edt: fa 5 a Modiocrity v & no morsato he Cx- 
pect oxi from those of the highest, than su- 
periative excellence from those of the low- 
est, understandings. Extremes, so dan- 
gerous to ordinary, are the native clement 
of subkiine capacities. And had not this 
invincible propensity early arrested the 
vigorous and sanguine capacity of Mr. Fox, 
who knows into what other less honorable 
excesses his own passions, the seductions 
cf bad company, or accidental temptation, 
might have plunged him ? Admitting his 
culpability, in all its latitude, is it not t fair 
to ask what public business he has neglect- 
ed, what pt virtue deserted, or what 
public principlé belied ? Has that amiable 
and respectable body of men, with whom 
he acts, in a siugle instance complained of 
his temper, inattention, dissipation, or ob- 
stinacy ? With what obli gat: ons of p olitics, 
friendship, or morality, have any of’ ‘his 
foibles once interfered ? Nomemberever 
attended with more scrupuious punctus ty 
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his parliamentary duty, or caine more 
* - 
ly prepared to micet it under every aspect. 
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extend beyond his own personal inconve- 
nience. Unailoyed with baser qualities, 
perhaps his eminent abilities and patriotic 
virtues ynight have become more exten- 
sively useful. But is it not our duty to 
be grateful for the beneiits we have actual- 
ly reaped from his labors,rather than censo- 
rious for the want of such as we apprehend 
lie might have also procured us? What- 
ever may be the humor of individuals, the 
community at large wiil not be forward to 
find any accusation against him on the 
mere inabecilities of a warm temper, or the 
erratic preferences of a beld eccentric ge- 
nius, acting under all the impetuosity of 
youth, without restraint from caution, bu- 
siness, authority or fashion ; especialiy, 
since, notwithstanding all his inquietudes 
and distractions, his public services are 
still unrivalled. 

Indeed the sum total of all that has 
beea thrown of.-againet him on chis fer- 
tile topic of . buffooncr: n2ivre, a- 
mounts o only to the foliowing argument, 
which, from the santtity of the place* 
where it was delivered, the handle it af- 
forded to malignity, and the unhandsome 

manner of adopting it, but ill corresponds 
with the characteristic candor and liberal- 
ity of the author: “Can you imagine 
that a spendthrift in his own concerns 
will make an ceconemist in managing ‘the 
concerns of others ¢ that a wild gamester 
will take due care of the stake of a king- 
dom ? Treachery, venality and vil lainy, 
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must be the effects of dissipation, voluptu-. 


ousness, aud impiety. These sap the foun- 
dation of virtue. ‘They render men neces- 
sitous and sup; vie, and ready, at any time, to 
sacrifice their conscignces, or to fiy toa 
court, in order to repair a shattered fortune, 
and procure’supplies for predigality.” 
The eas. allows, in a note, that some 

expressions, in this and other passages, 
are too pra but does not think himself 
at liberty to suppress them. It struck 
him, also, that they might be constrred 
Siok: which he th ere- 
ore denies. ‘Lhe pubii Cs however, at the 
ime, did not take his word for his inten- 
tiows, or abide by his authority in their 
interpretations of the phea: cology in ques 
tion. His sarcasms and coficlusions were 
bo:h applied to Mr. Fon, whese mcreasing 
*® Dr. Price's Past-Dey Seimacty 17795 
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and unrivalled popularity had even then 
made him enemies of some apparent 
friends. The fiagrant obliquity of a no- 
ble earl accounts sufficiently for the invec- 
tive. Nor is this the ony instance in 
which an honest and worthy man _ has in- 
nocently become the instrument of his pat- 
ron’s invidious intrigue. But surely it is 
not true, that every one, whio uses free- 
dom with the disposal of his own, is:incapa- 
ble of integrity in managing the property 
of others. Perhaps the worthless passions, 
so vulgarly and indiscriminately attributed 
to gaming, are not only occasioned by that 
obnoxious amusement in minds to which 
they are naturally and radically allied. 
And these are passions equally inimical to 
public virtue, from Whatever cause they 
proceed, or by whatever means they are 
cherished. It. is certain, many. characters 
in high life, early aad long additted to 
deep play, have notwithstanding been re- 
gerded as men of the purest integrity and 
hondr ly all their most. intimate ae 
ind acquaintance. iow unworthy 2 i iva 
losopher, to try, in his closet, a man of the 
world by his ‘own* stdndard, or thus doge 
matically to decide on the tendency or eis 
fects of scenes and actions which he never 
saw, aid of which, without ex preter he 
cannot be a competent judge ! 

The unconquerable vivacity of Mr, Tox 
has frequently exposed him to the sui 6 
and severe animadversions of cynical re 
serve. He has even been exhibited as.an 
object of abhorrence, for standing in the 
view of his late brother’s famous house, re 
flames, and betting, with the noble owrer, 
which beam, partition, or chimne; r, wonld 
first give way. It is certain, h owever he 
might fecl for the misfortunes of others, 
no man was ever more easy in breaking 
his jests on his own. Elis pecuuiery 
transattions, occasioned by the repeated 
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‘calis cf temporary nec essitys thonch ige- 


quent, wereénevdl conducted -under any 
aifectation of secresy. A numerous Swarm 
of usurious Israelites is said io heave been 
always in readiness to aflord hunewhateyer 
sums of ready money ‘his nvott’ proeais rs 
exigences rex wired. With this dextrous 
and respectable race of conge'cit-ipus timate) 
ciers he generally did dusiness i: a beeke Pe: 
lor of bis house, to which, for Pra rene 
gave the name of the Jermsazlem chan 
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property, which brought upon him so 
much personal molestation and distress, 
an equanimity, the most exemplary and 
surprising,never once forsook him. He 
Was conscious of possessing, within him- 
self, a fund of consolation and resource, 
which was always at hand, which would 


prove adequate to every emergency, ¢nd ° 


of which no accident or adversity could 


deprive him. He felt the strength of those?'f 


powers with which nature endowed him ; 


and, like a general, advantageously and — 


securely posted, he regarded the menaces 
of fate with indifference. It was proba- 
bly under the most trying circumstances 
of this description that he composed his 
Invocatisn to Poverty, which, in a vein of 
the most beautiful and charmin g poetry, 
exhibits him in the very act of gravely, 
but not sullenly, philosophising on his own 
situation : 
O Poverty ! of pale consumptive hue, 

If thou delight’ to haunt me Mill in view, 

If Aill chy presence mu my fteps attend, 

At least continue, as thou art, my friend. 

When Scotch example bids me be unjutt, 
False to my word, or faithless to my truft, 
Bid me the baneful error quickly see, 
And shun the world to find repose with thee, 
When vice to wealth would turn my partial eye, 
Or im'reft shut my ear to sorrow’s cry, 
Or courtiers cuftom would my reason bend 
My foe to flatter, or desert my friends— 
Oppose, kind Poverty, thy temper’d shield, 
And bear me off unvanquifh’d from the field. 

If giddy fortune e’er return again, 

With all her idle, restless, wanton, train ; 
Pler magic glass should false ambition hod, 
O1 av’iice bid me put my trust in gold ; 
‘lo my r-licf, then, virtuous, goddess, hastes 
And with ‘hee bring thy daughters, ever chaste, 
Heaith ! Liberty! and Wisdom ! sisters bright, 
Whose charms can make thé worst condition light, 
Beneath the hardest fate the mind can cheer, 
Can heal affliction and disarm despair ; 
In chain’, in torments, pleasure can bequeath, 
And dress in smiles the tyrant hour of death | 

There is an edge, or poignancy, in the 
etvic adopted by Mr. Fox, which is one 
of the most discriminating characteristics 
of his eloquence, and which, by exposing 
the sinister and contemptible predilections 
of the vain, the vile, the proud and the 
inercenary, has sensibly increased his ene- 
His superior acuteness enables him 
to see through the thickest vizor corrup- 
tion presumes to wear; and no apprehen- 
sions cf what may be the result of such a 
conduct, cam ever intimidate him from u- 
sing that freedom which is his right, asa 
member of parliament, in its fullest lati- 
This peculiar boldness of manner, 
Piercing acperity of language, 
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solvéd into the indignant resentments of 
public spirit, but the dastardly impulse of 
private pique or secret envy. ‘lhe terms 
of opprobrium, in which he described the 
numerous abettors of a reigning faction, 
were therefore stigmatized with inelegance, 
his close and forcible expression with harsh- 
2ess and vulgarity, and every spontaneous 


| ebullition of patrictism, wich insbience, 


His attach- 
ileges of En- 


acrimony, and_personality 
‘ments, to the rights and p 


*,glishmen, are known and decided; and 


he thought, for that reason, his aversion 
to their enemies and injuries could never 
be'too ardent, explicit or pointed 5; nor 
did he once discover the least inclination 
to suppress, or quality, or file down those 
public and rooted antipathies, which had 
their ‘origin, not in the dislike of select 
and private characters, but in a sincere re- 

ard for the true interest of his country. 
His gllusions and retorts,are singularly ap- 
posite and sarcastic ; and his energy has 
been often mistaken for indignation, his 
spirit for invective, and his v2hemence for 
passion and outrage. 

¢¢ Who would not bleed w th transport for his country, 

Tear every tender passion from his heart, 

And greatly die to make a people h ppyy 

Oveht not taste of happiness himself, 

And is low-soul’d indeed.” 

“Whoso keepeth his mouth 2d his tongue, kecp- 
eih his soul from .rotble.” 

THE writings of Solomen abound with 
lessons of rich instruction, are replete with 
useful leas, and just sentiments, calcula- 
ted to enlarge the mind and unprove the 
understanding. Possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of uinan nature, and acquaint- 
ed with the numerous imperfections and 
weaknesses of mankind, he knew from 
whence every irregularity arose, and how 
to prescribe its proper remedy. Amongst 
the many proverbs of this venerable Sage 
of antiquity, the one above cited 1s worthy 
of particular attention. By a due observ- 
ance of this maxim, people would ayoid 
many difficulties, into which they are fre- 
quently. plunging themselves. There is 
perhaps no source from which more evils 
have arisen, than frorn the want of a pro- 
per restraint over the tongue, that unruly 
evil, which is full of deadly poison. It is 
painful, to reflect, that notwithstanding 
speech was designed, by the author of na- 
ture, to answer the best and most benevo- 
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in families, neighborhoods, and larger so- 
. 7 . fd oO 
cieties, generally arise from harsh speech- 


4s end unregarded expressions by many 
of which, not the least harm is intended. 
Nor are these the only evils, which pro- 
ceeill from an unbridled tongue.—Falce- 
hood and deceit, with all their. kindred vi- 
ces, flow from this same bitter fountain, 
and spreading their baneful influence far 
and wide, destroy the beauty, order, and 
harmony of seciety. How many promis- 
ing youths, whose minds were naturally 
iuclined, .and who bacde fair to become an 
honor and-ornament totheir country, have 
been drawn aside, from the path of moral 
rectitude into profligacy and infidelit 
have finally fallen asacrifice tot 
enticements of unprincipl 
ther thing to which the 
is basely perverted, is pro 
ten is our sensibility shoc 









speech 
y: How of- 
tohear men, 


upon every trifling occagion, utter the a 


impious oaths—impre€ate the curses o 

Heaven, upon themselves and others, and 
blaspheme the name of that Being, who 
has power to crush theémto dust, with a 
single frown! ‘Fo enumerate all the evils, 
which arises from the want of a proper re- 
straint. upon the tongue, would swell this 
essay into a large volume; enough have 
been already mentioned, to conyince us of 
the truth of the wise man’s assertion. 

‘To keep the mouth and tongue, in the 
sense which he mitended,no doubt implies, 
that we keep them free from falsehood, 
flattery, and deceit; and that we not only 


’ shun contention, detraction, and ali kinds 


of profanity; but that we avoid foolish 
jesting, with all vain and mnaprofitable con- 
versation, and employ ovr organs of specch 
in the communication of truth and useful 
information, and in the praise of Himy 
who has bestowed them upon us. 
” DART. GAZ. 
For Tur MerarmacK Miscerrary. 
THE COLLECTANEA....No. 10. 
Some traits of ancienf#Roman virtue 
certainly deserve our admiration ; but 
when her citizens were once intoxicated 
with a thirst of dominion and were con- 
taminated with the vices attendant on lux- 
ury—then adieu to Roman manners and 
magnanimity. <A set of sovereigns, most 
ly tyrants, domineered over the liberty 
nd lives of the people for a long period, 
the accounts of which disgrace the pages 














wh'c: render his*speeches, more than any | lent ends, it is often prostituted to the vil- 

other, serious and interesting, generally | est purposes: That noble faculty which | of history, and present us with scarce any 
fretted and galled one side of the house in was designed for. secial intercourse, to im- thing worth noticing—except abundar ce } 
‘proportion as the other was charmed and | part friendly advice and mstruction, and | of « good negative examplcs of virtwe.” 
graufied, ‘Those plain and nervous, and administer the balm of consolation to a fialy, Spain, Carthage, Macedonia and | 

® “many flashes ef wit avd satire, ocewsioned | biecding heart, is frequently madethe base | Creece, being pretty much brought under 

Byeeat ab-umiity, tenserity and-obstinacy, | instrument {Sr wounding the reputation | the power of the Romars-—Antiochus, the 

Whigh Fc iuscpatab'c fonug Blind wmder- | and destroying the happiness of thousands | powerful monarch of Syria, was doomed 
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He was defeated in a great battle, obliged 
to reunquish a considerable portion of his 
dominions, an! pay the Romans heavy 
tribute. Rollin has combined: the senti- 
iments of several authors on the eonse- 
quences of this victory, in the following 
interesting paragraph. 

«Thus ened the war against Antio- 
chus, which was not of long duration, cost 
the Romans but little blood, and yet con- 
tributed very much to the aggrandizing 
of their empire. But at the same time 


victory contributed in another manner to 
the decay and ruin of that very empire, 
by introducing into Rome, by the wealth 
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ght into it, a taste and love of !ux- 
efigminate pleasures, for it is from 

- : 
Antiochus and the con- 














quest of that Pliny dates the de- 
pravity a ruption of* matmers in the 
repulifit of Rome, and the fatal changes 
which ed.imit. Asia, vanquished by 


the Roman arms, afterwards vanquished - 


Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth ex- 
tinguished in that city a love for the an- 
cient poverty afd simplicity, in which its 
strerigth and honor consisted. 
that in a manner entered Rome in tri- 
umph with the superb spoils of Asia, bro’t 
with ler in her train, irregularities and 
crimes of every kind, made greater havoc 
in the city than the mightiest armies could 
have done, and ia that manner avenged 
the conquered plsbe.” 
Ancient History, B. 185 sec. 7. 


MILLoT in giving the history of some 
of the first eniperors of Rome has the {ol- 
lowing remarks : 

During this reign (of Claudius, A.D. 41 
to 54) Muthridates, a king of Armenia, was 
deposed and murdered by Rhadamitus, 
who wag his nephew, his ae ara 
and son in Taw. The crimes @@mmitted 
by ambition, so commen all over the east, 
no longer excite curiosity, because a sla- 
vish, bar us people are unworthy the 
attention Itivated minds; but to see 
Rome imméfsed in guilt, a prey to all the 
horrors of tyranny, and while mistress of 
the world, sunk to the loweft pitch of base- 
ness, is an object which cannot fail to give 
birth to the moft serious reflections. 

Corruption sprang by degrees—W hat a 
number of atrocious deeds did it not occa- 
sion in the days of the republic? Howev- 
er, the Romans at that time preserved 
some remains of their former greatness of 
soul: even while they were selling them- 
selves to support the views of ambition, they 
shewed the high spirit and courage of their 
ancestors; but now they are seen to crouch 
basely under their chains, and even to flat- 
ter-the infamous vices of those by whom 
they, are’ oppressed.—Thus the ruin of 
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morals leads tostavery,and slavery aagihi- 
lates every idea of morals. . 





HINTS FOR. THE FAIR. 

A witty European Essayist, lamenting 
the monopoly of power which has been 
most ungallantly assumed by the Lords of 
the creaiiony tothe total-exclusiow of the 
airer part, proposes that they might be 
ftsed int@.a separate body, enjoy pecu- 
liar privileges, and be allowed to be the 
supreme judges of the fashions and dresses 
of their own sex. How pleasing, says he, 
would it not be to. hear a beautiful woman 
gravely argue on the utility of a tucker, or 
the dimensions of a sun fan; imto what at- 
titudes, what captivating positions, might 
she not throw herse!f while explaining the 
properties of a parasol; and who could re- 
sist her facinating eloquence when acom- 
panied by the swaying of a fine arm, or the 

gentle heaving of a white bosom, 
If onevof these female corporations were 


_ established im every country, it would cer- 


tainly be the mean of pruning those ex- 
erescences. in dress" which so continually 
*shoot themselves up before us. Young la- 
os . } . 
dies would then only be cloathed accord- 
© ’ 55 ” ° . e b J 
ing to the «Statute of Female limitations,” 
and atractismayould lic inthe same manner 
me, ee - ; : 
agal@i the trrnsg rof the law of fash- 
102s, as agaimet a @ffmmon housebreaker, or 


—" 


a highwa ae 
Dut be"tdes - having supreme judicature 


over the fashions“and ‘réss, they should ’ 


be allowed to take cognizance and enact 
laws for the better preservation of etiquette 
and politeness among us. Weshould then 
have the pleasure of behelding laws pur- 
posely made for the elucidation of these at 
present incomprehensible mysteries. ‘ihe 
blunders that now so frequently occur 
would thus be avoided; and perhaps in a 
short time after the imstitution of some 
such society, we shall have the satisfaction 
of seeing a tabie of these perplexing cere- 
monies laid down in as concise a manner, 
and who knows but upon the same plan, 
asour present table for avoirdupoise weight: 
thus 
2 Glances may authorize 1 Bow, 
2 Bows 1 Howd’ye, , 
6 How d’ye’s 1 Conversation, 
4 Conversations _ 1 Acquaintance. 
By this mean every person may understand 
what heisabout. The greatest fool, as well 
as the politest gentleman, may know how to 
conduct himself with propriety—when to 
approach, and when to retire--when to sal- 
ute with the short nod of familiarity, and 
when to bring his nose parrallel to the earth 
with the profound bow of admiration. 
One thingy, however, must be regarded 
in this society of Jadies; viz: “That no 
women of whatever rank, judgement or 
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abihues, or however great. her oratorieal 


powers, shall be alowed to debate en the 
came subject (antl Ske mutt ret speak on 
viore than one While sie is up) et thé sane 
time, for more than the space of one hour, 
end the Presidentess flialt hold arwatch to 
determine tife time.” This I think is a 
necessary reguiationfor* such a society ; 
for if a woman of ordinary endowments. 
can talk all day long (as the phrase is) a- 
bout-nothing at all, how Yong may a lady 
of understanding, debate; when she has 
the important subjects of a fresh heal- 
dress, or a new invented ruffle, to supply 
her with words ! 

For the communication of these hints, 
I certainly expect .manyythanks from our_ 
female friends, but I hope they will shew 
their approbation in a more substantial 
manner. If they should adopt the plan, | 
they may, by way of reward, make mean 


honorary member on feast-nights; bur 1 


solemnly protest against: any fine for non- 
attendance on days of debate. ' 
[Comp.] WILL WHIMSICAL. 
THE PRINCE AND THE BISHOP. 

A German Bishop, who was also a tempo- 
ral Prince, being much addicted to stvear- 
ing, was reproached by his Confeffor for 
the practice of a vice so peculiarly -dis« 
graceful to an ecclesiastical character, The 
Prelate, however,-exeused himself by say- 
ing, that he “swore as @ Prince, and nor 
as a Bishop.” —« All thatmaye very true, 
replied the Confessor ; but I should be 
very glad to know, when the Prince goer™ 
to the devil for swearing, what will be- 
come of the Bishop.” 

LITERARY. | 

William Godwin, Author of the Life of 
Geoffroy Chaucer, the firft Englith Poet, . 
and of other works, wifhes to give this 
public notice, that he has undertaken to 
compile a work, to be entitled Zhe History 
of Ewgland, from the earliest records of 
this Island, to the Revolution of 1686, to 
be waitten on a scale. not sinaller than that 
of the History of Ungland, during the 
same period, by Hume. It will be the 
firft objeét of-4duis vigilance to diveft him- 
self of such partialities and prepoflefiions 
as might lead him in any ‘degree to dis- 
tort or misreprésent any transaction or 
charatter of which he shall have occasion 
to treat.—Lond. Paper. 

“ Good Tidings; or News from the farms 
a Poem, by Robert Bloomfield.” It has 
been the fate of some authors to “rise 
like the rocket, and fali like the fick ;” 


Mr. Bloomfield’s genius burns with unde. - 
Nature marked him for 


a poet in his cradle, ahd the pon nege 


minished tuftre. 
lects not the high calling. ib 
“ti hy? 
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POETRY. 


The following morceau is recommended 
by a neat point—some ones can take it. 


Translated from the Sp aNisu. 
‘THE MUSICAL ASS—J/4 FABLE. 


JUDGE, gentle reader, as you will, 
Jf this short tale be good or ill ; 

No hours in studying it were spent, 
Tt just occur’d by accident, 


As strolling out I saunter'd o’er 
The fields, that lic around my door, 
An Ass across the meadow bent 
His hedleess way by accideht. 


A careless shepherd boy had trod, 
But jist before the very road, _ 
And, on other thoughts intent, . 
Dropt his flute by accitent. 


The Ass, os he beheld ity goes. 

‘To search it with inquiring nose 5 

And, breathing hard, the strong cmb a went 
Down the flute by accident. ’ 


The, air in rushing to get. free, 
Awoke the voice of harmony ; 

And through the hollow channel sent 
Sweet melodies by accident. 


The shrill notes vibrate soft and cleary 
Alo:g his longitude of ear. 

6 Bravo !”* exclairns the raptur’d brutes 
$* fiow masterly I play the flute.”’ 


And, hast thou, reader, never known 
Gome star-blest blockhead, like friend John,’ 
Who fol!owing upon Folly’s scent, 

+  Stumbdled on truth, by accident. 
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The Pleasures of—Lack or Memory. 


I’VE seen a man, I knew him well, 
_y Bis age I think it was fourscore ; 
Not ge al ne but care and woe, 
Had bent his body like a bow, 
And hurt his understanding more. 


Though poverty had been his lor, 
Yet happier moments once did reign, 
VWihen fiom the world he could retire, 
And, seated by the cottage fire, 
Enjoy the smile of lowly jane. 


In truth che was a tender wife, 

‘The sun, that o’er the neighb’ring down 
Shone at full morn, behind her gay, 
And at his set, his fatewell say 

Gleam’d on a face without a frown, 


This wife, the partner of his days, 
(Partner alike in joy and care) 

For near a tweivemonth had been dead, 
The lowly church-yard is her bed 5 

She lies-the white stone tells you where, 


Yet to this hour he knows it not, 

So frzil his mem’ ry since bas been ; 

For in the snow, or in the rain, 

He'll stand and call, and call for Jane, 
Till some kind hand will lead him ia, 


Ors if the sun shines warm and bright, 
Then you may sec him halfa « day 
Gath’ring his brush-wood by the stile, 
And looking round, and wond"ring while, 
Jane does not carry them away, 


When by his evening fire h@ sits, 
Where Tex NY Ohce sat him beside ? 
He'il luck upon the empty chair, 

Aad wonder why she is ‘nk ot there, 
And her too sluw *pproach will chide, 


"Livus does his morbid mind derive 

A pieesure fom his very pat 

Thoth Jane is everabsent, still 

She's © é) the cockl” or «6 aston the bill, 
Ar! 4 guickly epill retin Horne 


[Prv, Gx] 
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The sportive wing of 
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MERRIMACK MISCELLANY. ~ 
Imitated from the Greek of Ti beocritus. 


DELIA, beautiful and young, 

Straying once the woods among, 

By a little bee was stung. 

She cried, and dane’d and beat the grouad, 
And press’d and suck’d the smarting wound, 
The nymph at length her lover spies, 

And sobbing, thus in anguish cries 5 

“¢ Is it not hard that little bees 

«* Should make such mighty wounds as these ?”” 
The lover smil’d, with downcast eyes, 

And sweetly whisp'ring, thus replies : 
«Thou, my love, art like the J 
¢¢ Sweets and stings unite in th ; 

** Thou art small, but well I know 

6 Thy wounds, sweet nymph, are seldom $0.” 


EPIGRAM. 
» The glow which Chice’s cheeks possess, 
1s something more than Nuture’s dress ; ¥ 
Yet such her happy knack, 
Although she paints; *thére’s none can boast, 
Of knowing which she uses — 
Caremine or Coriac. 





oa 


THE CORAL HONEYSUHELE. 


Ah ! who would check thigrtenc tho’t, 
That yonder simple flowgg hat*brought ? 
‘Though to my sad, regret ‘hear Ne 
Pale sorrow points herskgenest4lart—~* 
Though from the solité rn, + 
Lost happiness rall ne’er return— . 
Yet, will I ’twilge thy pendent Jé&ves, 
And cherish long the pensige“gur, 
When first I saw thee, fiepc’ qapotw ox! { 

{ mark’d aer rdant grass,” 


pass 5 9 






And lo, amid the waving 

res the morning’s purest Lreeze— 
vas then, béheath affection’s hand, 

I saw thy polish’d leaf expand ; 

Thy tendrils green, and studs of gold, 

And all thy modest bloom unfold. 

Yes, sweetest flower of ylowing hue, 

Bath’d in Aurora’s sparkling dews— 

- Full many a pang my breast has known 

Long, ’ere thy coral buds were blown— 

And memory breathes a plaintive sigh, 

When thy bright ‘foliage meets mine eye. 





CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


IT was formerly usual for the Senators 
of Rome, to enter the Senate House, ac- 
companied by their sons, who had taken 
the proctexta, When something of supe- 
rior importance was discussed in theSena ate, 
and the farther consideration adjourned to 
the day following, it was resolved, that no 
oue should divulge the sulfect of their de- 
bates till it should be formally decreed. 
The mother of the young Papirius, who 
had accom panied his father to the senate 
House, enquired of her son what the Se- 
nators had been doing. ‘The ‘youth re- 
pl yed,-that he had been enjoined silence 

ancl was not at liberty to say. ‘The wo- 
man became more anxious to know: the 
thing, and the. sil@mce of 
the yeuth did but enflame her curiosity : 


;* ? 
secrecy or tie 
4 


. ate with his fether; this 





she, thereloge, urged bim with the more 


fm . 


5 ae, 


> eed 
. ee. 


persia ke: 


vehement earnestness. The young man, 
on the importunity of his mother deter- 
mined on a humorous and pleasant fallacy : 
he siad, it was discussed in the Senate, 
which would be most beneficial to the 
State, for one man to have two wives, or 
one woman to have two husbands. As 
soon asshe heard this, she was much ag- 
itated ; and leaving her house in great tre- 
pidation, hastened to tell the other ma- 
trons, what she had heard. The nex 
day a troop of matrons, went to the Sen- 
ate House ; and with tears and intreaties, 
emplored that one woman might have 
two husbanas, rather than one man to 
have two wives. ‘The Senators, on ¢n- 
tering the house, were ast 
wondered at the intemper 
of the womien, and- what 4 
could mean. ‘The young 
cing to the midst of the Se 
the importunity of his mother, his ane 
swer, and the matter as it was. THeSenate 
delighted with the humor and i ingenuity 7 of 
the youth, decreed, that from that time no 
youth should be suffered toenter the Sen- 
apivius alone 
excepted. He was afterwards distinguish- 
ed by the cognomen of Pretextatus, on 
account of his discretion at such amage. 










In a great storm at sea, when the ship’s 
crew were at prayers, a fellow burst into a 
violent fit of laughter; being reproved for 
his ill-timed mirth, and asxed the reason 
of it, £ Why (s uid he) Twas laughing to 
think what a h: issing the boatswain’s red 
pose w iil make when it comes into the wa- 
ter,” 


«r* 
—_———— 


A poor man coming home one night, 
rather the worse of liquor, was accosted by 
his carasposa, who gave hima fuil detail 
of ail ransgressions of his past life — 
he calmly replied 
We men have many faults,%poor women hive but two 3 
There's nothing good they say,there’s nothing goou they do. 

At alate examination of enior class, 
in a College,.a young man construed the 
following line in Horace, “ Exegi mona- 
mentum cere perennius,” (which is in En- 
glish, «{ have finished a monument more 
lasting than brass) thus: ‘J have caien a 
monument harder than brass. One of the 
trustees immediately replied, “ Well, Sir, 
I think you had better sit 
gest it.” 
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